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In the past decade, The Cleveland Museum of Art has developed its photography holdings from a small group 
of noteworthy prints into a distinguished collection, with substantial recent additions of work by contempo- 
rary photographers. To celebrate this growing strength, the Museum has chosen from the collection 65 works, 
all shown for the first time, by sixteen of this country’s foremost photographers. Contemporary American 
Photographs optns in the special exhibition galleries on November 18, 1992. 

Museum director Evan H. Turner, upon his arrival in 1983, noted that “the one area where the 
Museum had not collected up to the standards of the rest of the institution was photography.” Soon thereaf- 
ter, he and curator of contemporary art Tom Hinson forged the Museum’s ongoing philosophy in photogra- 
phy acquisitions: to build a collection that mirrors the Museum, emphasizing quality over quantity, long-range 
connoisseurship over current trends, the many dimensions of an artist rather than just the best-known work. 
This collection, like the greater Museum collection of which it is a part, also aims to chronicle the history of a 
medium, highlighting major movements and important figures. Because essential, well-preserved prints from 
the early years of photography are increasingly rare, a large proportion of the acquisitions made in the last ten 
years are works from the 19th and early 20th centuries, documenting many extraordinary technical and 
aesthetic milestones in the developing art. “A historic collection needs roots,” as Hinson plainly puts it. The 
Museum took as its top priority establishing those roots while prime examples of early prints were still avail- 
able. The resulting core collection of important and beautiful early prints brings to the Museum essential 
points of reference for understanding the art of photography. 

Building this historical foundation left few resources for the acquisition of contemporary photographs. 
That situation changed in 1989 when the Museum received a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, which was awarded with two major stipulations: that all purchases must be the work of living American 
artists and that the Museum enlist donors to match the NEA contribution. The gratifying response (Museum 
members overmatched grant funds at a better than 6:1 rate) enabled the Museum to acquire a significant body 
of contemporary work, adding substantial depth and balance to the permanent photography collection, and 
illuminating many ways in which today’s photographers build upon and depart from the traditions of the past. 
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Lee Friedlander’s pastoral Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 1974, establishes a link to the last century, its sil- 
houetted cannon and old trees harking back to early Civil War photographs. A quieter atmosphere of 
“loaded” tranquility imbues William Eggleston’s large 1989 color print Eudora Welty’s Kitchen; the notion 
that the arrangement of jars in Welty’s kitchen in some way reflects the great writer’s personality adds an 
intriguing, invisible dimension to the photograph. William Klein’s 1959 Bikini, Moscow, draws energy from 
the contrast between the exuberant expression of the woman in the left foreground and the subdued pose of 
the old man on a park chair behind her — and from the information that the setting is the capital of the Soviet 
Union during the tense first decade of the Cold War. 

Other photographs shy from such explicit references to people or events beyond the picture frame. 
Frank Gohlke’s dramatic 1973 Landscape — Grain Elevators and Li£htnin£ Flash, Lantesa, Texas, is a rain- 
darkened view down the wide, straight main road of a flatlands frrm town; in the distance are the headlights 
of approaching cars and, just above, the bulk of the coming storm. MJI.E., Boston, a 1985 photograph by 
Nicholas Nixon, is a shallow focus close-up portrait of a sunken, scraggly-haired elderly face, bulbous eyes 
staring not quite into the lens; the rest of the head sinks back into a vague dark background. Jan Groover’s 
1982 “human still life” Untitled (Le£s on Bench) almost looks like an accidental shutter release — there are no 
faces or identifiable landscape elements, only the cropped fragments of a few hands, a couple of knees, a 
child’s foot, and part of a bench, viewed slightly askew from above. 

Judy Dater puts another twist on the traditional genre boundaries of photography in a striking 1982 
image: a spine view of a nude female figure curled into a ball, lyinj er side in the foreground of a vast flat 
receding landscape sprinkled with irregular stones. This formally cc . ^osed, somewhat surreal image con- 
founds easy interpretation because it is identified, not as a nude figure in a landscape, but as Self-Portrait with 
Stone. One particularly whimsical and inscrutable example of formal experiment is Ray Metzker’s 1979 Pictus 
Interruptus (Greece), an abstract composition of shadows and light with a cruise ship and ocean horizon 
tucked neatly into an open space on the left side of the frame. Five other Metzker photographs hang in the 
show, each representative of a separate, thematically distinct phase in the photographer’s career. Indeed, the 
entire exhibition — 65 photographs by only 16 photographers — ^reflects the Museum’s philosophical prefer- 
ence: to present a rich, complex portrait of each of a relatively small number of artists, rather than simply 
acquiring as many important individual photographs as possible given the resources available. 

Contemporary American photography, as this exhibition reveals, encompasses diverse technical styles 
and aesthetic approaches, from documentary to expressive, abstract, surreal, even absurd. In demonstrating 
the breadth and quality of the photographic work being done in this country — and offering well-chosen 
groups of work reflecting the evolution of each featured artist — the show attests to the growing breadth, 
quality, and thoughtful character of the permanent photography collection at The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Contemporary American Photographs wzs organized by Tom Hinson, curator of contemporary art. 


For more information: Please contact the Public Information Ofllce at The Cleveland Museum of Art 
11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106 216/421-7340 Greg Donley, ext. 263 


